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accidentally strategic victories (for they were unrelated and
their consequences were not intended) split the British resistance
into three divisions, the Welsh-speaking inhabitants of what
then became the kingdom of Strathclyde (comprising Cumber-
land, Westmorland, and the western lowlands of Scotland, the
Welsh in Wales, and the men of Devon and Cornwall. Centuries
were to elapse before the Welsh accepted English rule; Cumber-
land and Westmorland were settled not by the Anglo-Saxons
but by the Norsemen; Scotland did not accept English rule
until one hundred and four years after a Scottish king accepted
the English throne; even the Cornish were not conquered until
the ninth century. But after the Anglo-Saxons reached the
western seas at Bristol and Chester, all question of effective
British resistance to Anglo-Saxon rule over England was at
an end.

The story of England under the Anglo-Saxons, from the
middle of the fifth century, that is, until the Norman Conquest,
has been brilliantly told by Sir Frank Stenton in one of the few
modern classics of English history.1 For a variety of reasons it
is a story which it is impossible to summarize, but there are
salient features which have influenced the whole of our history.
We know from archaeological evidence that there was no single
or mass invasion but a long period of infiltration by war bands
of Angles and Saxons with differing customs. Across the
English Channel they came to Sussex and Wessex, but the
majority came across the North Sea and moved up the river
valleys of East Anglia, settling in the low grounds, draining the
marshes, and ultimately clearing the midland forests. We know
that the Romano-British towns were largely destroyed and that
those which survived, with the exception, probably, of London,
were almost wholly deserjed. We know that Christianity
wholly died out in the lowland zone, except possibly in Kent,
and that the hierarchy ceased to function. Britain, which was
represented by at least three bishops at Church councils in the
fourth century, passes out of the ecclesiastical records for a
century and a half after the first barbarian invasions. Finally
we know that the invaders came in fighting bands under

1 Anglo-Saxon England (Oxford University Press, 1944).